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IN LONDON. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE reopened last night, 
and Verdi’s Il Trovatore was performed before 
an audience which filled the private boxes, gallery, and 
amphitheatre stalls. The 5s. ‘pit, 10s. 6d. grand circle 
seats, and 12s. 6d. orchestra stalls were not largely 
patronised, and it would probably be found advan- 
tageous to lower the prices of the pit and grand circle 
seats considerably. Mr. Mapleson is making a daring 
experiment, and had better not do it by halves. In his 
prospectus he throws overboard the “fashionable 
classes,” for whose special enjoyment Italian opera 
has, hitherto, been supposed to be provided, and 
appeals to the bourgeoisie. The latter are not 
likely to be content with the hard benches 
and uncarpeted floor of the present pit, nor to 
pay 10s. 6d. each for seats in a dimly-lighted dress- 
circle. The band and chorus have been reduced in 
numbers and efficiency; there are no “star” artistes 
to pay; and, considering that the performances are in 
few respects superior to those which have been given in 
London by the Pyne and Harrison Opera Company, 
and the Carl Rosa Opera Company, there seems to be 
no valid reason for charging high prices for admission. 
The orchestra stalls are cheap enough, and so are the 
private boxes; but 5s. for the pit and 10s. 6d. for the 
dress-circle will be generally thought too dear. 

The endeavour to popularise Italian opera as a per- 
manent winter entertainment claims sympathy and 
support. . The removal of the absurd restrictions as to 
costume, and the alteration of the time of commence- 
ment to 7.30, are moves in the right direction. The 
main point, however, will be the quality of the musical 
entertainment. The loss of Mdlle. Titiens will, for a 
time, preclude the presentation of many important 
works, but an ample repertory will remain available, 
and the operas announced for the present week are 
masterpieces. Last night, Verdi’s popular opera JI 
Trovatore was given, and will be followed this evening 
by Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia, and by Verdi’s Ballo 
im Maschera and his Rigoletto on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro on Friday, and 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable on Saturday. A more 
attractive selection of operatic works could with 
difficulty be provided, and although the company does 
not boast the names of Nilsson, Trebelli, or Faure, it 
numbers many excellent artistes in its ranks, and is 
strong enough to ensure .effective ensembles. Last 
night’s performance of Jl Trovatore may be taken as a 
fair criterion of the resources of the management. 

Il Trovatore has become so hackneyed that it is 
needless to say anything respecting the work itself, and 
unnecessary to say much in reference to the performers, 
when—as in this instance—they repeat impersonations 
with which the public are familiar. Signor Fancelli 
supported his reputation as the best operatic tenor now 
on the stage. He is ungainly and unlovely, and, 
whether in making love or threatening vengeance, 
is invariably mechanical and clumsy in gesture and 
action ; but in his fine voice there is often the ring of 





genuine passion, and last night, in the great declamatory 
air, “Di quella pira,” he startled the audience into 
enthusiasm. Mdlle. Caroline Salla’s Leonora was a satis- 
factory but not a brilliant impersonation. She has strong 
dramatic instinct, and acts with the grace and intelli- 
gence usually observable in her countrywomen, who 
are always taught acting as an indispensable branch 
of operatic study. Her voice is of rich and agreeable 
quality in the middle register, but in the upward exten- 
sion it frequently loses its sympathetic character, and 
the high notes—apparently produced with effort— 
become thin and colourless. Time and study will pro- 
bably remedy this defect. Madame Demeric Lablache’s 
Azucena is, from a dramatic point of view, the best 
on the stage, and her vivid acting, combining 
broad portraiture with careful attention to details, 
did much to render the afflictingly tedious old 
gipsy endurable. Signor Del Puente as_ the 
Count contributed greatly to the success of the 
performance, and Mdlle. Bauermeister (Inez) and 
Signor Brocolini (Ferrando) acquitted themselves satis- 
factorily. Signor Li Calsi’s conducting was in no re- 
spect inferior to that of Sir Michael Costa, and was 
preferable in so far as he suppressed the tendency of the 
band to overpower the vocalists. The audience were 
energetic in their applause,‘and the winter season 
opened auspiciously. To-night Mdlle. de Belocca will 
make her re-appearance as Rosina. Three seasons 
back she made her début in that character at Her 
Majesty’s Opera with only moderate success, and we 
shall be glad to find that she has since acquired the 


finished cultivation of which she then stood in need. 


The domestic drama L’Aveugle, originally produced 
at the Gaiété Theatre, Paris, just twenty years ‘ago, 
possesses features which naturally commend it to 
the attention of the English playwright or translator in 
search of a strong domestic drama of sentimental in- 
terest. The accumulated misfortunes of its worthy hero 
are such as make a ready appeal to the heart of the 
spectator, whilst the friendly agency, by means of which 
matters are in the end set right, has a freshness and an 
originality not always associated with the manner of 
him whose mission it is to alleviate stage sorrows before 
the curtain falls. “It is true that in L’Aveugle the 
extreme dispositions of the several characters remind us 
of the little girl concerning whom it was written that 
‘“‘when ‘she was good she was very good indeed; and 
when she was bad she was awful.” Most of the 
dramatis persone are very saintly, self-sacrificing 
people, and the villain is certainly of the deepest dye 
admissible in a modern drawing-room. One of the 
calamities, however, which fell upon the innocent hero 
gives an opportunity for graphic and effective illustra- 
tion on the part of the sufferer; and in the prominent 
character of the kind-hearted doctor, whose services are 
always at hand when they are most wanted, there is 
provided a thoroughly welcome relief to the more sombre 
action of the pieces 

A version of this play had already been given at the 
Park Theatre, before Mr. Arthur J. Flaxman’s adaptation 
was on Saturday morning last performed at the Gaiety 
Theatre for the henefit of Mr. J. H. Barnes, Of its story, 
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therefore, which is left unchanged, the briefest resumé 
may suffice. Henri Duperrier, son of a merchant at 
Lyons, is accused by his father of a crime of which he 
cannot prove his innocence, and, leaving his father’s 
roof, is assisted by some charitable people, who know 
neither his name nor his history, to commence life again 
as an artist at Nimes. Chief amongst his charitable 
friends is the wealthy, eccentric, humpbacked Doctor 
Darcy, whose morbid consciousness of his unprepossessing 
deformity has left his heart untouched by the rude 
cynicism of his manner and speech. The doctor 
has long cherished the hope that he might one day 
win the affection of ‘Louise, the pretty daughter 
of his old friend Rousseau; but on finding that 
his protégé, the young artist, has already secured 
the girl’s love, he generously puts his blighted 
hopes out of sight, and, before leaving France 
for a long tour round the world, he does all that 
he can to forward the union of Duperrier—or, as he 
is now called, Morel—with Louise. A young lady 
named Geneviéve is quite as unselfish as the doctor, 
for on discovering that Henri Morel is bent on marry- 
ing her friend Louise, she uncomplainingly retires into 
aconvent. In spite, however, of all the kindness with 
which Henri is treated, he is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, for, at the moment when his chance of doing 
well as an artist seems at its brightest, he is stricken 
with blindness. Seven years elapse before the curtain 
next draws up, when Henri is found married to Louise, 
and supported by her wifely watchfulness and devotion. 
Once more he is pursued by ill-fortune, for he is 
threatened with the loss of his home, and is tortured 
by the chance discovery that his wife has to slave for 
_the daily bread of the family, and is persecuted by the 
attentions of a scoundrel, who relies upon her husband’s 
blindness. A meeting between Heuri and his wife’s 
persecutor is managed with considerable spirit, although 
the episode loses in consequence of the unnatural hard- 
ness with which the would-be seducer is sketched. 
After this the play falls off sadly, until it reaches a 
grotesque climax, which Mr. Flaxman might well have 
dared to alter, or to omit altogether. Under the 
guidance of the good doctor, who has now returned to 
France, Henri and his wife are brought into the presence 
of the unforgiving father of the former, and a recon- 
ciliation is not imartistically effected. But if there 
is sympathetic art here, there is painful clumsiness 
in the manner in which the cup of content is filled to 
the last drop. The hero’s blindness is cured by Doctor 
Darcy in an operation which lasts less than two minutes 
and is productive of a comical little scream from the 
fortunate patient in the back drawing-room. If the 
play is to be called Light on any but the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, the hero’s disease must doubtless 
find its remedy in the course of the piece; but the 
remedy may be bought too dear when its price is the 
hearty laughter attendant upon unconscious burlesque. 
In most respects Mr, Flaxman has done his work well, 
comparatively few traces of French idiom being notice- 
able in the dialogue ; but he has missed an opportunity 
of fitting the play for permanent performance here of 
a thoroughly satisfactory order. 

Ivght was, upon the whole, adequately acted, and 
several delicate touches by which Mr. Barnes indicates 
the approach of the hero’s dread disease gave dramatic 
value toa painful study. Occasionally he proved want- 
ing in the abandon needed if the chief situations are 
to carry the sympathy of the audience by storm; but 
in many particulars the performance rises distinctly 
above the level on which we have been accustomed to 
place him. Of course, the comedy of Mr. Hermann Vezin 
in the réle of the doctor has fan interest far above 
that attaching to anything else in the piece. It 
has, moreover, intellectual value. This actor has the 


art of commanding attention in characters which, 
like the attaché in The Danicheffs, have comparatively 





little to do with the actual subject of the play. Miss 
Meyrick proved intelligent as Louise, but her acting 
lacked spontaneity ; and Miss Agnes Leonard may be 
congratulated upon her début in a small part. Messrs. 
Soutar and Edgar were not very happily. placed, and 
they do not possess the adaptability which makes Mr. 
Maclean seem at home in whatever he does. 


It is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that Formosa 
should in these days of revivals have been resuscitated 
at the Adelphi; but the revival is not one to be wel- 
comed with any great delight. The piece is of a low 
order, though it possesses one or two opportunities for 
effective scenes ; its plot is for the most part preposte- 
rous, and its characters are by no means deserving either 
of interest or sympathy. Mrs. Billington plays as well 
as ever, and Mr. J. B. Howard as unsatisfactorily ; 
and perhaps the best feature in the performance is found 
in Miss Clara Jecks’ Lord Eden; for she manages to 
give that young coxswain the quality which should, 
we suppose, be called “form,” and which is generally 
wanting in"similar assumptions. Miss Leighton, too, 
and Mr. Emery are found fully equal to the tasks im- 
posed upon them. But however well it might be 
played, Formosa would not prevent our regret that Mr. 
Chatterton adheres at this house to his policy of un- 
necessary revival. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


re 


‘E AST week, after fulfilling a short engagement at 

Dundee, Mr. Irving appeared at Edinburgh. 
“ The man who wins his way to fame,” says the Dundee 
Telegraph, “must make up his mind to pay the 
penalty attached to his position; for fame inevitably 
brings its penalty in the form of opposition and 
detraction. It seems a fixed law of human nature 
that when a man in any sphere or profession makes 
his mark therein, and rises above the average attain- 
ments of his brethren, draws upon himself public 
attention, and secures wide admiration, he immediately 
rouses a certain measure of hostility, the strength 
and virulence of which is proportioned to the degree of 
praise which has been evoked. Though there may be 
a small modicum of truth in the objections stated, 
these invariably assume such an exaggerated form as to 
destroy what little reality is in them, while in the desire 
to make the hostility as determined as possible, faults 
and shortcomings are imagined which have no 
existence. A more notable instance of the operation 
of this social law cannot be found—at least, in 
these days—than in the case of Mr. Irving. He has 
gained not merely a wide popularity; his perform- 
ance of some of the chief Shaksperean characters 
have bred an admiration amounting to enthusiasm. 
Multitudes have flocked to see him in London and the 
Provinces. Critics have written about him in news- 
papers and magazines ; even pamphlets have been issued 
to elucidate the excellences of his impersonations. ,On 
the other hand, commensurate with his fame is the 
proportion of detraction to which he has been subjected. 
By a few critics he has been decried with extraordinary 
vehemence. Not only genius, but even ordinary talent, 
is denied him, whilst a host of faults are attributed to 
his style of acting, enough to banish him from the 
boards as one guilty of extreme presumption in aspiring 
to tread their classic precincts. Can it be that the 
thousands and tens of thousands who ardently admire 
him are mistaken, and the few who loudly and persist- 
ently express an adverse opinion are right ? It is prepos- 
terous to suppose so, and we think that few indeed who 
saw him last night in Hamlet could fail to recognise a 
great conception finely—nay, wonderfully—expressed.” 
The Dundee Courier, speaking of Mr. Irving’s Richard, 
says ;—* The performance throughout was marked by 
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vast intellectual power, and the most minute and care- 
ful grasp of detail. It can, with perfect truth, be said 
that Mr. Irving did not slur a single line of the part, 
and there was hardly a passage that he did not make 
luminous with unthought-of suggestions. By a pause, 
a gesture, or a sudden change of tone, he kept alive 
the play of thought in a manner simply inimitable. To 
this wealth of meaning detail he added a harmony and 
force by the vigour and consistency with which he 
bodied forth the main features of the character.” In 
Edinburgh, where he opened as Hamlet, Mr. Irving, as 
may be supposed, faced critics by no means easily 
satisfied, but again did he pass safely through the 
ordeal. The Scotsman, having alluded to his “ pecu- 
liar mannerisms, which, though less noticeable in his 
Hamlet than some of his impersonations, came in at least 
to diminish the effect of some of his finest scenes,” said 
his performance “ engaged the unremitting attention 
and interest of the spectators from first to last, was 
marked in many passages by intense intellectual force, 
and rose, in some, to absolute grandeur.” The same 
critic, adverting to Mr. Irving’s original readings, says:— 
“ Nearly all are not only justifiable, but decided im- 
provements on the accepted tradition. They tend to 
make the part less conventional.” Two influential 
critics were at issue as to whether Mr. Irving was 
justified in throwing himself into the chair in the play 
scene, one thinking that it was inconsistent with the 
spirit of the part, and the other contending that the 
“ fierce and almost hysterical exultation” shown here 
*‘ appeared to be the natural reaction from the agonised 
doubt and excitement of the previous moments.” 
The Courant, after glancing at a school of critics who 
measure Mr. Irving by debating-society standards, says : 
“This may by-and-by be laughed into a saving know- 
ledge that the first requisites of tragedy are deportment 
and elocution. Mr. Irving himself may be ridiculed 
into a sense of his injustice to his own shoulders and his 
cruelty to some of her Majesty’s vowels. He may have 
heard with due humility north of the Tay that his chief 
characteristics are limpness and mispronunciation. 
Shakspere himself was considered a savage—by Voltaire ; 
and in a kindred spirit of criticism Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
may be found defective in calisthenics and musical 
cadence. But was Hamlet created for an elocutionist 
and a walking gentleman? Did Shakspere intend him 
to be simply comely and correct? Was he endowed 
with passion only that he might declaim sonorously, 
and tortured with the keenest of mortal agony only that 
he might strut gracefully on the stage? We would 
not be the defender of mannerisms in any actor, 
however “ fashionable” ; but to aska man to give usfat 
once a powerful Hamlet and a polished rhetorician 
strikes us as slightly incongruous. Hamlet’s first duty 
is to throw himself—if he can—into the tempest of 
emotion which sweeps through this grandest and most 
terrible of tragedies. Mr. Irving does so plunge him- 
self into the sea of fears and scruples, suspicions and 
self-reproach, wild resolutions and tormenting doubts, 
in which the centre figure of the tragedy is tossed to 
and fro. The performance is a masterpiece of art.” 
The Daily Review characterises as “ disgraceful and 
unworthy ” the “ bitterness and personality ” with which 
Mr. Irving has been assailed, adding, “It is, in point 
of fact, the fate of him who dares to be original in paths 
which are so familiar that the lines of orthodoxy are 
clearly laid down and well recognised. His departures 
- give a shock to the traditional conscience, and an 
antipathy is raised against his innovations which 
is unconsciously unjust and even unreasoning.” 
The next part in which Mr. Irving appeared was 
Mathias. Those who have seen this piece will be 
amused to hear what the Daily Review says of it. 
“The Polish Jew is a drama of a low and degrading 
type ... . a revolting piece of work, upon which Mr. 
- Irving has bestowed all his pains with the most hideous 





effects. It is pitiable that an actor of such merit 
should employ his undoubted talents to such little 
profit. The piece serves no good purpose, failing alike 
to elevate and amuse.” This is the piece which the 
genial and accomplished Professor Blackie pointedly 
recommended his pupils and the public at large to go 
and see when Mr, Irving appeared in it. Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation of Mathias elicited high praise. “ Be- 
yond doubt,” says the Scotsman, “the performance, in 
spite of faults of excess, is a great one, original in the 
broadest sense of the word, and full of little touches of 
art which only a high measure of histrionic genius 
could conceive or execute.” “It is idle,” writes the 
Cowrant, * to say that a man who can keep an audience 
spellbound from beginning to end of a piece which 
affords ample opportunity of descending into the 
ridiculous is not an actor of genius.” 

The playgoers of Birmingham were to be congratu- 
lated. In the first place, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, first in 
The Lady of Lyons, and then in A Scrap of Paper. 
“ Mrs. Kendal,” says the Daily Gazette, “ makes a 
woman of Pauline, and we think very properly so. The 
key-note of her anger at the revelation which ensues 
after the marriage is disappointment rather than insult 
and outrage, and in the battle which ensues between 
love and pride she very naturally allows the former 
visibly to predominate. We thoroughly admire her 
new rendering of Pauline; we venture even to say 
that if the late Lord Lytton and John Forster had seen 
it they would have heartily approved it. It is 
not only original, but is original in the right 
direction, and it testifies strongly to Mrs. Kendal’s 
ability in the very highest section of her art.” 
The same paper, adverting to Mrs. Kendal’s Susan 
Hartley, says:—“It is a wonderfully refined and 
finished performance. Sweetness, grace, arch vivacity, 
sometimes almost to the extent of boldness, but never 
really overstepping the line that any really clever high- 
bred English girl might advance to, are all exquisitely 
depicted. We must own that we could scarcely express 
our appreciation of her polished and artistic acting 
without going into rhapsodies that would appear extra- 
vagant, and we will content ourselves with repeating 
that in none of the many admirable creations by which 
she is already known to the public does she excel to a 
greater extent than in Susan Hartley. Mr. Kendal, as 
Colonel Clive, played remarkably well. The part is 
eminently suited to his style and powers, and its polished 
ease, refinement, and gentlemanly brusquerie could not 
have been better rendered. Mr. Markby was equally 
successful as Sir George Ingram, the character being 
played truthfully and naturally, and with marked success.” 
Mr. Barry Sullivan, who was fulfilling an engagement 
at the Theatre Royal, played Othello. “The peculiar 
characteristics of this performance,” says the Daily 
Post, “are now too well known to render any detailed 
description necessary. Suffice it to say that his 
representation of the passionate and revengeful Moor 
was distinguished by all those features which the public 
have learnt to look for in Mr. Sullivan’s impersonations. 
The finer passages of his part were rendered with 
histrionic skill which drew forth the heartiest applause. 
In the last act Mr. Sullivan was particularly effective, 
and it would not be too much to say that very few 
persons in the auditorium remained unmoved by his 
highly-wrought passion and pathos. Mr. W. H. Hallatt 
was a more than ordinarily good representative of Iago.” 

The Glasgow Herald has the following remarks on 
Mr. Toole, who appeared at the Theatre Royal there :— 
“Jt might have been more fortunate for Mr. Toole if he 
had lived in the days of romance, when it was not 
unusual for a beautiful princess to lose for years the 
power of smiling, and when the lucky man who could 
provoke her to laughter won. at once a throne and a 
peerless bride. She would bea hopelessly glum prin- 
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cess who could sit through Tottles, or the excruciating 
enormities of the melodious Spelling Bee, without 
biting her lips to maintain her gravity, or who could after- 
wards hear the name of Toole without feeling her mouth 
threatening to run into indecorous latitude. Ina word, 
the presence of Mr. Toole is a guarantee of frolic and 
wholesome laughter. He never fails to draw large houses 
eager to grow fat on the proverbial system. If he were 
to make a tour through China, where patients are said 
to swallow the prescription instead of the physic, we 
have no doubt that he would become a fashionable 
element in the pharmacopeeia, and that Tottles would 
be prescribed for quinsy, and Professor Muddle for 
dyspepsia.” New Men and Old Acres was played at 
the Gaiety Theatre by the stock company. 

Henry VIII. was withdrawn from the bills of the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Saturday night, to give 
place to a revival of Mucbeth, with Miss Genéviéve 
Ward as the Lady. Under the title of Hester Gray ; 
or, Blind Love, a “new and original drama,” by Mr. 
Reece and Mr. Farnie, was brought out; but soon 
afterwards a Manchester Oxenford discovered that the 
so-called new and original drama was nothing more 
than a slightly-altered copy of a piece played about 
twenty years ago at the Marylebone Theatre. The 
subject is adverted to at greater length in another 
column. Passing to Liverpool, we find the Italian opera 
company in possession of the Alexandra Theatre, Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre as 
Cora, and the Mariner’s Compass revived at the 
Amphitheatre. Miss Jenny Lee’s Jo attracted large 
audiences to the Theatre Royal, Bradford, although so 
powerful a piece as the Danicheffs was in the bills at 
the Prince’s. Mr. Vernon was equally successful at 
Worcester with Mammon, and the good people of 
Nottingham seemed at once shocked and delighted by 
the Pink Dominos. 

Mr. Buckstone was at Bristol, and on Saturday even- 
ing took a final leave of the playgoers of that city in a 
short but well-worded address. Mr. Charles Mathews 
entered into an engagement of six nights at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, where his vivacity and polish 
as Adonis Evergreen were warmly recognised. Miss 
Helen Barry is still in the far north. Last week she 
was at Dundee, and her appearance in Led Astray 
was welcomed by a crowded house. Miss Caven- 
dish’s engagement at Plymouth proved very success- 
ful, as might have been expected. Miss Eloise Juno 
played Jeannie Deans at the Theatre Royal, Norwich, 
and at the rival establishment in the same city, the 
Vaudeville, the perennial Fille de Madame Angot, with 
Mr. Furneaux Cook as Larivaudiére—a part in which 
he plays and acts with considerable effect—brought 
large audiences together. Madame Rose Hersee was at 
Sheffield, Mdlle. Beatrice at Wolverhampton, Miss 
Heath at Portsmouth, Miss Dacre at Scarborough, Mr. 
Komaine Callender at Lincoln, the Carl Rosa company 
at Leeds, the Craven Robertson company at Grantham, 
the Our Boys company at Dumfries, and Miss Fanny 
Harrison’s comic opera company at Barrow-in-Furness. 
The attraction at Exeter was George Geith, Miss Ada 
Lester representing Beryl. Mr. Chessman was Nat 
Gosling in a revival of Flying Scud at the Opera 
House, Leicester, and last, but not by any means least, 
Mrs. Nye Chart reappeared at the Brighton Theatre 


for the first time since her husband’s much regretted 
death. 





IN PARIS. 


eee 


1% our last issue we stated that the monotony of 

perpetual revivals had at length been broken by 
the production of Les Petites Marmites, and close upon 
the heels of that entertaining comedy came Strauss’s 
long-promised comic opera, La Tzigane, as this work 








is entitled, is only an alteration of the same composer’s 
Fledermaus, already familiar to playgoers in Vienna 
and London. The story—-for which, by the way, 
the librettists were indebted to the Viennese operettas 
of Cagliostro and La Chauve Souwris—remains sub- 
stantially as before, but, in order to render the piece 
acceptable to a French audience it has been” found 
necessary to impart a good deal more pungency and 
“ suggestiveness ” to the dialogue. The heroine is now 
the Princess Arabelle, who has left the palace of her 
father to sing and dance with a company of strolling 
players. Those who have not seen the opera in 
Vienna or London may be pleased to hear so much 
of the plot as this—that the Princess exchanges 
dresses with the wife of an innkeeper, and that 
the husbands of the two women, failing to recognise 
them in the disguise, beecme desperately enamoured of 
them. Here, as will at once be seen, La Tzigane offers 
a slight resemblance to Les Dominos Roses. Malle. 
Zulma Bouffar, as the Princesse Arabelle, sang and 
acted with remarkable force and intelligence, and 
nothing in its way could be better than the Mathias 
of M. Ismael. The piece is produced with much 
splendour. 

Rothomago has been revived with conspicuous suc- 
cess at the Chatelet. First brought out in the spring 
of 1862 at the old Cirque, it has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the most entertaining féerie ever 
written. It is instinct with gaiety and comic force, and 
is as perfectly free from anything like sentimentality as 
the most typical parade of the Boulevard du Temple. 
Rothomago, the son of an enchanter, has received 
from the Hours a talisman in the form of a watch, 
by means of which—happy man !—-he may accomplish 
all his desires. In escorting a fair young villager 
across a field he loses the precious article. Blaisinet, 
a peasant, discovers it, and if he should happen to wind 
it up as an hour is striking the power hitherto pos- 
sessed by Rothomago will pass to him. The enchanter’s 
son, by virtue of repeated invocations to the Hours, 
succeeds in recovering the article, but in the end is 
prevailed upon by the girl previously mentioned, on 
whom his affections are fixed, to renounce his super- 
natural power, ask pardon of Heaven, and live as a 
simple mortal. Rothomago is ingeniously constructed 
and brightly written, and, with Mdlle. Vaughell as the 
enchanter’s son, M. Cooper as Blaisinet, and M. Tissier 
as Rothpére, will probably have yet another long run. 

Another novelty of the week was an operetta, founded 
upon Marivaux’s Surprise de Amour, perhaps the 
most elegant of all the elegant little pieces to be found 
in his thédtre. It is now illustrated with agreeable 
music, to which full justice is done by M. Morlet, the 
baritone, and Mdlle. Galli Mariée and Mdlle. Irma 
Mariée. M. Morlet seems to have based his style as 
acomedian upon M. Coquelin l’ainé, from whom he has 
received instruction. In his early life he was a stone- 
breaker on the road. Mdlle. Irma Mariée has made the 
tour of the world, and has but lately returned to Paris. 
The sympathies of the audience seemed to be fairly 
engaged when she appeared in company with the sister 
from whom she had so long been separated. 








IN VIENNA. 


— ooo —-~ 


ENDING the production of novelties which are in 
preparation at several of the theatres, we are 
tempted to revert once more to the revival of Macbeth 
at the Burgtheater. The German version selected for 


the occasion is one collated by Baron Dingelstedt, the 
manager of the theatre, from the translations of Schiller, 
Tieck, and Philip Kaufmann, whose various styles it was 
no easy matter to fuse into one harmonious whole, nor 
can it be said that the Baron has been altogether suc- 
An able German critic points 


cessful in the effort. 
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out the curious effect occasionally produced by the 
mixture of styles. Schiller translates, “ Throw 
physic to the dogs, I'll none of it,” ‘So fluch’ ich 
deiner Kunst,mir frommt sie nicht,” and Dingelstedt, 
while adopting Tieck’s literal. translation of the first 
part of the line, “ Wirf deine Arznei den Hunden vor,” 
completes the line with Schiller’s “mir frommt sie 
nicht,” thus clumsily adopting in one line two totally 
different styles. So far as language is concerned, how- 
ever, this German version seems remarkably good to 
Englishmen, whose knowledge of the language is rarely 
so accurate as to enable them to perceive the minor 
defects which strike a German critic. It is otherwise 
with the rearrangement of the scenes of the original 
version, in which Dingelstedt has taken great liberties. 
One change in particular is seriously objectionable: Lady 
Macbeth is not introduced at all in the first act, and thus 
Shakspere’s admirable exposition of his tragic theme 
is mutilated in a most indefensible manner; and the 
Lady’s conception of her dread scheme of ambition, her 
prompting of Macbeth, his reflections and hesitations, 
and the perpetration of the deed, are all heaped together 
in the second act, and follow one another with a startling 
rapidity which upsets the balance of the work. Dingel- 
stedt’s devotion to scenic effects has evidently driven 
him into a course which his better judgment must 
condemn. In the scene where Macduff learns the 
slaughter of his wife and children, Tieck’s substitution 
of * You have no children,” for “ He has no children,” 
has been adopted. The words in question are uttered by 
Macduff immediately after Malcolm has said, “ Be com- 
forted : let’s make us med’cines of our great revenge, to cure 
this deadly grief.” When Macduff rejoins, “ He has no 
children,” it is pretty clear to the ordinary reader that 
he means, “ You, who are not a father, cannot under- 
stand the full depth of my grief, or you would not 
speak of comfort.” German critics, however, for the 
most part, think, with many English commentators, 
that the “he” refers to Macbeth, and that Macduff 
means that he cannot take full revenge, because Mac- 
beth has no children; or, that he cannot have any 
children, else he would not have committed such a cruel 
crime. No one seems to have suggested this interpre- 
tation—that Macduff means, “So determined am 
I to have life for life that Macbeth may consider 
his children already killed,” nor do we seriously 
suggest such an explanation, but merely throw 
it out to those word-twisters who delight in 
making difficulties where none present themselves 
to the sympathetic student of Shakspere. Tieck’s 
substitution of the second for the third person 
in this passage seems to us utterly needless, 
though we quite agree with his view of the meaning of 
Macduff’s words. As for the representation of Macbeth 
at the Burgtheater, we have nothing to add to what we 
said before, except that Frau Gabillon’s acting in the 
short scene between Lady Macduff and her little son 
was about the most perfect thing in the revival. 
Nothing could be more natural, and, thanks to the 
genial actress, the spectator for once perceived the full 
effect of that little scene, so clear to the reader, which, 
as a specimen of dramatic contrast, is a worthy com- 
panion picture to the Porter’s soliloquy. 

In compliance with the universal desire to indulge in 
the luxury of shuddering on that particular day of the 
year, the Burgtheater and the Stadttheater, as well as 
two minor theatres, performed on the Ist inst. (All 
Saints’ Day), Raupach’s awful drama, Der Miiller wnd 
sein Kind (The Miller and his Child), This is a time- 
honoured custom. 





IN MILAN. 


—~1o-— 


— return of bright summer-like weather during 





unfavourably upon the theatres, which too frequently 
presented the melancholy spectacle of an array of empty 
benches. The Zerri Lavaggi Company, which occupied 
the Manzoni Theatre throughout the month, had to 
contend against an additional misfortune in the ill- 
ness of their leading actress, the graceful Signora 
Boccomini, who is now well again, and has returned to 
the stage, bringing back with her the public, who had 
kept aloof during her absence. Two new pieces produced 
in the interval were not, indeed, calculated tosucceed,even 
with the best of acting. Le Transazioni(Compromises), 
hy Signor Vitaliani, a distinguished actor, is a tolerably 
well-constructed comedy, but utterly wanting in 
originality, the incidents of the plot being probably 
unconsciously derived from plays only too familiar to 
theatre-goers. Lodovico Ariosto, by Signor Anselmi, 
is a quasi-historical comedy, not destitute of literary 
merit, but heavy and tedious. Instead of representing 
Ariosto as the sensual, careless, unbusiness-like man he 
really was, the author represents him as a skilful 
diplomatist and a very Dante or Petrarch in 
the purity of his love. Lucrezia Borgia is de- 
picted as a highly virtuous woman; Duke Alfonso 
is placed before us as a ruler full of tenderness 
for his people; and an equal anachronism is committed 
by attributing to Cardinal Ippolito d’Este the anti- 
Papal views of a Cavour. One is not disposed to regard 
with severity the liberties which a dramatist takes with 
history, if his play is in other respects effective and 
interesting ; but, apart from its literary merits, 
Lodovico Ariosto has nothing to commend it, being a 
series of ill-connected scenes, in which the characters 
come and go without reason, and indulge in so much 
empty declamation that on the first night of its 
production many were unable to sit it out, and its 
second and last performance took place before empty 
benches. On the return of Signora Boccomini, after 
her illness, Paolo Ferrari’s fine comedy, Jl Ridicolo, 
was played to a good house. Though no novelty, its 
attractive powers have not diminished, and the Marquis 
de Braganza proved as effective as ever in the hands of 
Signor Lavaggi, it being one of his best parts. 

The remote Castelli Theatre has, however, been the 
centre of attraction to Milanese playgoers, owing to the 
presence of the well-known tragedian, Signor Ernesto 
Rossi, who has been playing Othello, Kean, and Mac- 
beth to overflowing houses. The version of Macbeth 
used by Rossi is that of Giulio Carcano, who, in his 
desire to reduce the great tragedy to acting dimensions, 
has shorn it of many of its beauties. Rossi’s imperso- 
nation produced a great impression, especially in the 
two scenes with Lady Macbeth before and after the 
murder of Duncan. He was very successful in express- 
ing the guilty terror of the Thane, his frightened 
stumble as he crossed the threshold of the murdered 
king’s room, in particular, being wonderfully effective. 
With the exception of Signora Glech, who was a power- 
ful Lady Macbeth, Rossi’s supporters were ludicrously 
inefficient. One of them excited laughter by a pecu- 
liar gesture, which he kept repeating throughout the 
performance, as if enamoured of its novelty; he con- 
stantly stretched out his open hand, as if he wished to 
ascertain whether the Scotch mist were descending in 
rain. The mise-en-scéne was indescribably poor, and 
the costumes of all but the two leading characters were 
extremely shabby. 

The opera, Ata-hwalpa, recently noticed by us, 
brought the summer season at the Dal Verme Theatre 
to an end, and the autumn season has been opened with 
La Forza del Destino, and an entirely new and 
efficient company. Milan has no reason, like Rome, to 
complain of the lack of operatic entertainments, for in 
addition to that already mentioned, there is a fair 
opera company at the Carcano, and the Santa Rade- 
gonda is also devoted to opera, while the season at La 


the greater part of the past month acted ver Scala is about to in with unexampled splendour. 
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By the time these lines appear, Madame Patti will 
have begun her much talked-of engagement, throwing 
everything else into the shade. 





IN AMERICA. 


—_+o-0 —— 


HE long talked-of performance for the benefit of 
Mr. Edwin Adams was given at the Academy of 
Music on the afternoon of the 12th ult. The principal 
feature of the performance was Othello, with Mr. 
Sothern as the Moor, Mr. Florence as Iago, and Miss 
Lotta as Desdemona. With what interest this 
part of the performance was looked forward to may 
well be imagined. Mr. Sothern intended to repre- 
sent the Moor in all seriousness, but vivacious 
Miss Lotta, persuaded that this was only one of 
his practical jokes, and anxious, therefore, that 
she should not be supposed to have been “taken 
in” by him, came upon the stage with a nod of the 
head, placed her arms akimbo, and kicked her train 
about in the most approved style. The audience, 
of course, immediately began to laugh; the solemn 
expression on Mr. Sothern’s face only served to increase 
their merriment, and an attempt on the part of the 
actor to infuse the requisite pathos into the * fare- 
well” set the house in a roar. Mr. Adams was too 
unwell to be present, but thanked the company in a 
letter for the interest they had taken in the perform- 
ance. A large sum, it is understood, has been realised 
for him. 

The 22nd ult. was a busy night at the New York 
theatres. Mr. Stephen Fiske reopened the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre with a version of Les Cloches de Cor- 
neville, entitled The Chimes of Normandy. The 
piece, we need hardly remind our readers, is excellent, 
both from a dramatic and musical point of view, but 
the company brought together by Mr. Fiske to perform 
in it are, with the exception of Mrs. Seguin and Mr. 
Castle, inadequate to the tasks assigned to them. It 
may be presumed, however, that in the course of a week 
or two The Chimes of Normandy will receive better 
treatment. On the same night Le Petit Faust was 
revived at the Broadway Theatre by Mdlle. Aimée, in 
whom Marguerite found a most delightful representa- 
tive. The piece de résistance at the Eagle-street-— 
also brought out on the 22nd—was Allatoona ; or, the 
Battle i the Clouds, a new historical and military 
drama, in five acts and six tableaux, by General Judson 
Kilpatrick. 

On the 22nd ult. Miss Clara Morris commenced an 
engagement at the National Theatre, Washington, as 
Miss Multon. Though suffering from a severe cold, she 
created the customary effect upon the audience. “ Miss 
Multon,” she remarked to a correspondent of the New 
York Times, “is a peculiar play. Now, in Camille, Lady 
of Lyons, and a dozen old plays in which I have acted, 
there are one or more strong situations—climaxes, so 
to speak. The heroine is in a position of great danger, 
for she lies a seeming corpse on the stage, surrounded 
by posturing actors, and the curtain drops on an 
effective tableau. In a play where there are climaxes 
of that sort, a bad company of actors may score one or 
two good points. There is not a single climax in 
Miss Multon. The actors walk on the stage, say 
their parts, and walk off again. The principal requisite 
of the members of a company performing Miss Multon 
is ability to walk coolly on or off the stage and speak 
their various speeches effectively. In reality this is 
the hardest of stage work. Do you want to know what 
I do in Miss Multon? It is simply this: I walk in 
from the left, seat myself at a table, and talk. Then I 
walk in from the left, seat myself at a table, and talk. 
Then I walk in from the left, seat myself at a table, 
and talk, <A change is coming, I walk in from the 





right, seat myself ata table, and talk. I do this again. 
At last I walk in, seat myself at a table in the 
centre, and talk. Isn’t it easy? I think that when a 
playwright makes a play he knows what he wants 


‘the players to say even better than the players 


themselves.” 

Mr. J. K. Emmett commenced his engagement at 
San Francisco, on the 15th ult., as Fritz. The 
house was crowded in every part, and Mr. Emmett 
was well received. The play, in which he has achieved 
very marked success in all the countries he has visited, 
contains a good many strong situations, and abounds 
in bright dialogue, interspersed with a number of songs 
peculiarly characteristic, of which Mr. Emmett is the 
author. These are constructed in the “ popular” style 
of music, and are always secure of an encore. The 
gallery especially were delighted with Mr. Emmett’s 
vocal efforts, and applauded him to the echo, The 
song with the fair-haired child in the last act, “ Snyder, 
how you vas,” is notably commendable. The play is 
made up of various incidents in the lives of persons in 
the Dutch class of New York society, and is highly 
sensational. Mr. Emmett has made such a study of 
the part of Fritz that it has become a second nature 
to him, and some of his acting is characterised by much 
talent. 








EN PASSANT. 





HE King of Sweden and Norway is about to bring 
out a dramatic poem entitled Minne Fran Upsala. 
The plot is founded upon early Swedish history, and the 
scene is laid in the oft-burnt cathedral, in Odhin’s Grove, 
and in an old street of the town. Illustrated with music 
by Ivar Hallstrom, the piece is now in rehearsal, and will 
soon be played at Stockholm. The royal author is not the 
first King of Sweden who has become a dramatist. About 
a century ago, after humbling an until then powerful aris- 
tocracy by allying himself with the people—an event to be 
numbered amongst those which precipitated the first 
French Revolution—Gustavus III, devoted himself to 
poetry and philosophy, produced a number of dramatic 
poems distinguished by warmth of imagination and real 
tenderness, and established a theatre at Stockholm. The 
actor Mouvel, the father of Mdlle. Mars, played at this 
house under the auspices of its founder. 


Tue King of Portugal is engaged in translating The 
Merchant of Venice. One thousand copies of his transla- 
tion of Hamlet have been prepared at the National 
Printing Office. 


Mapam_E Patti commenced last night her engagement at 
La Scala, Milan. 

Mr. Irvine has been signally successful in critical 
Edinburgh. Not only was the Theatre Royal crowded 
every night last week, but the Edinburgh press has 
almost to a journal declared his Hamlet is mort im- 
pressive than it ever was. This is high praise indeed. 

Tue ill-fortune of the Queen’s Theatre has not yet 
deserted it. Before it had been re-opened a week a quarrel 
occurred between the joint speculators in the affair, Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Henderson. The result, it is alleged, 
was that Mr. Labouchere declined to pay his moiety of 
the expenses, and Mr. Henderson has gone away in dis- 
gust. 

THE management of the Haymarket Theatre, we think, 
would do well to bring out Mr. Muskerry’s piece before 
Engaged is withdrawn. The production would excite some 


interest, as enabling us to see how far the two pieces 
resemble each other. ' ' 
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DvuFRresny, as we stated in our account of the revival at 
the Comédie Frangaise, in March last, of the Jowewr, wrote 
a comedy called Le Chevalier Jouewr, in which the baneful 
effects of gambling were painted for the first time in a 
French piece. His friend Regnard, it is alleged, appropri- 
ated the idea, and Le Joueur, originally played in 1696, 
was the result. Dufresny angrily brought out Le Chevalier 
Jouewr, and in a preface claimed the credit of having been 
the first to conceive the idea. Regnard, on the other hand, 
said that Dufresny had robbed him. Thereupon, somebody 
wrote an epigram, ending with these lines :— 

Quiconque aujourd-hui voit l’un et l’autre ouvrage, 


Dit qui Regnard a l’avantage 
D’avoir été le bon larron, 


Mr. Reece and Mr, Farnie have had a very serious 
charge brought against them by the Manchester Guardian. 
Hester Gray, the drama recently brought out at Manches- 
ter, was described in the playbills as “new,” and as having 
been “ written expressly for Miss Wallis by Messrs. H. B. 
Farnie and R. Reece.” The Manchester Guardian, on 
reference to a play published in 1857—Ruth Oakley, a 
domestic drama, in three acts, by T. Williams and A. 
Harris, and first performed at the Marylebone Theatre in 
January of last year—finds that Hester Gray is really no 
more than Ruth Oakley rewritten. ‘The plot,” it says, 
‘Sig the same, the leading situations are the same, the 
‘motive’ is the same ; the principal characters are different 
in name only. Even the dialogue has been in many cases 
left substantially unaltered. There are, indeed, points of 
divergence in the two plays, but they are of comparatively 
slight importance. Had the authors of Hester Gray styled 
their work an adaptation, or in any way acknowledged 
their indebtedness to the authors of Ruth Oakley, there 
would have been less reason to complain, but as it is, no 
such excuse can be offered for a very glaring literary 
offence.” We await Mr. Reece’s and Mr. Farnie’s explana- 
tion. 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews is seriously thinking of with- 
drawing from the stage at the end of the present year. 


Mo.iie. BernuardT is not greatly admired by Mr. 
Labouchere’s Paris correspondent. ‘The woman,” he says, 
“is a veritable bag of bones. ‘A bone thrown to a dog,’ 
wrote a wag under a painting in the last Salon, in which 
she was shown reclining on some pillows beside her 
Newfoundland, Diver. She has a bad style of Jewish 
face, which talent and fine eyes redeem. Her mouth 
extends from ear to ear. Taken with the other features, 
it might typify the devouring sensuousness of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine. However, this peculiar ugliness Sarah Bernhardt 
turns to advantage-in looking strikingly original without 
oddness. She dresses in the height of the fashion, but her 
clothes would suit no other woman living. In white, she 
has something of the Spectral Bride of the German ballad.” 
This description is somewhat inaccurate. Mdlle. Bernhardt’s 
mouth is rather small, and she is regarded as the prettiest 
Jewess in Paris. 

Brussets is profoundly agitated. L’Ami de l'Ordre, 
attacking the toile Belge, referred to some praises in that 
paper of Madame lArchiduc, which is now being played at 
the Bouffes Parisiens, with Madame Judic in the leading 
part. “This piece,” says the Ami de (Ordre, “is a base 
and crapulous abortion,” and “thieves and abandoned 
women only were capable of going to this den to applaud 
so vile and despicable a creature.” These words, of course, 
were applied to the heroine; but Madame Judic, thinking 
the critic had called her a “ despicable creature,” has com- 
menced an action against the paper. M. Humbert is so 





shocked to find the theatre called a “den” that he has 
followed her example. 

MavameE Cuavumont, like all rightly-constituted persons, 
thinks that one good turn deserves another. ‘ Pouvez- 
vous,” she recently wrote to M. Koning, “disposer d’un 
petit coin en ma faveur pour la premitre de La Tzigane? 
J’y voudrais placer quelqu’un qui paiera ma dette des 
applaudissements que vous et Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar m’avez 
prodigués 4 ma premiére.” 


JOHANN Strauss was not a little delighted by the com- 
pleteness with which his Tzigane was produced at the 
Thédtre de la Renaissance. He would not go to bed until 
he had written to M. Koning on the subject. _‘“ The 
curtain,” he said, “has just fallen upon the Tzigane, and 
I cannot wait for a second representation before telling 
you how delighted I am by the enormous success which 
has been achieved through your excellent company and 
your splendid mise-en-scéne.” And then he proceeds to 
speak of Mdlle. Zulma Bouffar’s performance’ with a 
warmth which recalls to mind the eulogies lavished by 
Voltaire upon Gaussin, Clairon, and Dumesnil. 


On the first night of La Tzigane three well-known corre- 
spondents in Paris of German papers were at the theatre— 
Herr Bridza, of the Kolnische Zeitung, Herr Wiener, of 
the Zagblatt, and Dr. Frey, of the Neue Frie Presse. The 
last-mentioned gentleman was in a box with Madame 
Strauss, the composer’s wife, and wrote his critique upon 
the ‘opera during the performance. Need we state that 
that critique was not remarkable for severity 4 


Mr. Bucnanan writes to the Contemporary Review as 
follows :—“ Mr. Edmund Yates, calling himself the editor 
of Zhe World, has recently published in that journal a 
personal attack upon myself, in which he treats his readers 
to an account of our acquaintance sixteen years ago ; affirms 
that he ‘saved me from starvation;’ that he lent me 
money ; and that, in gratitude for these services, I ‘dedi- 
cated a book’ to him. For full particulars, I must refer 
you to The World itself. At the time of its publication I 
was many hundreds of miles from London, and I have not 
yet determined what course of procedure will best vindicate 
my own reputation, and be of most public benefit. Mean 
time, I think I may safely leave my case to the moral 
analyst, who will be able to appraise the production of Mr, 
Edmund Yates at its true worth.” 


Tue “Thoughts” of Joubert (1754-1824) have for 
the first time just appeared in an English translation, by 
Professor Attwell (Macmillan), Among the pensées, we 
find the following on the player :— The object of the 
player’s art is simply to represent. He should appear to 
be half shadow, half reality. His tears, his cries, his 
language, his gestures, should seem half feigned and half 
true. In really good acting, we should be able to believe 
that what we hear and see is of our own imagining; it 
should seem to us a charming dream.” 


Tue reports of Madame Gerster’s success in St. Peters- 
burg must be taken sows les reserves. The claque there, as 
the Figaro points out, is triumphant ; and one prima donna 
has boasted that she has caused to be bought up all the 
flowers in the city to be thrown to her in the form of 
bouquets. 


Tue audience at the Théditre du Vaudeville on Saturday 
week narrowly escaped a disappointment. Mdlle. Massin, 
who, as we stated in our last issue, has now assumed the 
part of Princess Bariatine, was taken ill as she was dress- 
ing for the performance. The manager sent for Mdlle. 
Réjane to act as substitute. Mdlle, Réjane could not be 
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found, but in a short time Mdlle. Massin, having been put 
in a warm bath, was brought round sufficiently to be able 
to go through her part with tolerable effect. 


TuERE is something very ruthless, says Mayfair, about 
the shafts of wit occasionally discharged from the gallery. Mr. 
Charles Mathews has recently been on a tour in the North, 
playing My Awful Dad. The lively farce was preceded by a 
melodrama, long drawn out, at the prolongation of which 
the gallery, anxious for the appearance of their favourite, 
showed much impatience. At length a voice from above 
was heard to say, ‘‘ Look sharp, or Charley ll be too old to 
play !” 

M. AvexanprE Dumas, with his family, was present 
last week at a matinée at the Thédtre des Variétés, when 
Le Chapeau de Paille d’ Italie was played. The author of 
the Demi-Monde is mad about this piece, and whenever it 
is played in Paris his presence may be counted upon as a 
certainty, 

Tue Tagblatt, alluding to a catalogue of Gustav von 
Moser’s comedies, with a précis of the plot of each, says 
that ‘‘even those who know his plays cannot recognise 
_ them in their new shape !” 


Mouse. Faustina, who has been educated at the 
Brussels Conservatoire at the instance of the King of 
Holland, is, we are told, a native of New Orleans, Before 
long she will appear, under the auspices of Mr. Maurice 
Strakosch, as Lucrezia Borgia and Norma. 


THe German novelist, Auerbach, ‘has taken to dramatic 
writing. He is now engaged on a comedy in conjunction 
with Gustav von Moser, and during a recent stay in 
Switzerland he wrote three one-act pieces, of which we 
shall probably hear more ere long. Zujung, Das erlisende 
Wort, and Riegelvor are their titles. 


Tue Italian Government named Signor Verdi as com- 
missioner for the Exhibition at Paris, but the composer has 
felt himself compelled, in consequence of previous engage- 
ments, to decline the proffered honour. 


Miss Kare Fiexp is of opinion that in half a century 
the social and political position of women will be immensely 
improved. ‘“ And then,” she says archly, “I should wish 
to be ‘born again.’ ” 


Miss Lyp1A Tompson, we understand, says she will 
retire from the stage at the beginning of next year. 


Tue Weimar Gazette announces that on December 15th, 
1878, the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the cele- 
brated actress, Christiane Neumann, immortalised by Goethe 
in his elegy, “ Euphrosyne,” a memorial is to be erected in 
her memory in her native town of Krossen. A similar 
memorial was erected two years ago in memory of Corona 
Schriéter, another of the most famous actresses of the 
brilliant period of the Weimar Theatre. 


From the Atheneum we learn that a new road from the 
Opéra to the Thédtre Frangais, Paris, now completely pierces 
the intervening masses of buildings, so that you may see 
the one structure from the other. Workmen are busy ex- 


tending the new Rue des Pyramides and levelling the 
Buttes des Moulins. 


A “prama” called The Wainwright Tragedy was, 
according to the Stamford Mercury, being acted at a 
travelling theatre at Market Harborough on the 25th ult., 
when an incident which might have had a fatal result 
occurred. The representative of Henry Wainwright, having 
been duly pinioned and the rope adjusted, was allowed to 
swing, and the stool upon which his feet should have rested 





slipped from underneath them. {He was promptly cut 
down, but not before he had turned black in the face. 


ImporTANT news from Bolt-court. Mr. Labouchere “has 
his eye upon” an eminent critic and another gentleman— 
at any rate, he says he has. 


It may be noted as a curious fact that the play How 
Women Love was followed by Divorce, at the Boston 
Theatre. 


Ir was a bright idea of Mr. Macklin to put up “ £200 
a Year” for his benefit. "We hope he was also able to put 
it by. 

Mr. CocHian, according to an American paper not 
celebrated for its veracity, visited the New York Aquarium 
two or three weeks ago. Being somewhat tired, he had, 
all unconscious of danger, taken a contemplative position 
on the railing surrounding the seal’s quarters, permitting 
his coat-tails to dangle gracefully in the water. The 
frolicsome seal caught at those coat-tails, and the wearer, 
not very gracefully, but with great alacrity, went to keep 
the seal company in the water. The cry, “ Man overboard,” 
startled the frequenters of the place, and brought a crowd 
to the seal’s quarters. In a few moments the contemplative 
individual was brought out, a wetter and a wiser man. 


Tue Vienna Conservatorium, an institution which has 
done much for the stage, is now giving instruction to 768 
people. Of 528 new candidates} for admission to the 
classes of the present scholastic year, 205 were rejected for 
want of room. 


A workman’s presence of mind probably saved the Grand 
Opera House, New York, from fire on the afternoon of the 
13th ult., and the matinée audience’ from serious disaster. 
John Farrell and Charles Sprague were putting in a large 
supply pipe for gas in one of the stoves on the Eighth 
Avenue side of the building. They had plugged up the 
ends of a pipe, and Farrell tried one plug with a lighted 
match. There was’a loud explosion, and a stream of flame 
shot forth. Farrell,’ though thrown several feet by the 
shock, seized his coat, held it over the open pipe, and thus 
put out the fire. He was badly burnt, and his companion 
was also injured. The explosion was not loud enough to 
interrupt the performance of Zhe Danites in the theatre. 


M. Carutte MeEnpes is about to publish a romance, in 
three volumes, called Za Vie et la Mort dun Clown. 


Some weeks ago we announced that Mr. Edward Compton 
was engaged upon a biography of his father. The work 
is being rapidly proceeded with. 


A mopERN Greek drama, by Bassilides, will be produced 
towards the end of the year in Paris and Pesth. The Hun- 
garian version has been made by Benjamin Killay. It is 
called Galatéa, and the subject is taken from the story of 
Pygmalion and a modern Greek ballad. The awakening of 
the statue, the Hxaminer says, has been carried through 
with rare psychological logic, and, with the modern 
elements combined, promises to make the piece one of 
the most artistic and attractive that have recently been 
put upon the stage. 


Mr. SorHeRN will reappear at the Haymarket Theatre 
next May as De Lacy Fitzaltamont. He returns to 
America in the following October. 


Mrs. BAncrort, as was to be expected, will represent 
the Marquise de Rio Zares, the scheming mother and 
political spy, in Dora. This character is supposed to have 
been intended by M. Sardou as a portrait of a Russian lady 
whose proceedings gave rise a short time ago to a good 
deal of unfavourable comment in Paris, 
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Tue Christmas piece at the Olympic Theatre will be the 
Turn of the Tide. In the meanwhile, the representation 
of The Moonstone, which concludes on the 17th, will be 
followed on Monday the 19th by Henry Dunbar, with Mr. 
Neville in his original character, and A Rough Diamond, 
with Miss Gerard as Margery. It is stated that new 
comedies by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Burnand have also been 
accepted here. 


An entirely new piece, by Mr. Gilbert, will probably 
follow at the Haymarket on the conclusion of the run of 
Engaged, a consummation which at present looks to be 
some distance off. 


Ir is finally arranged that Mr. Burnand adapts Bébé for 
the Strand, and he is surely not to be envied his association 
with this veritable enfant terrible. 


“Once In A CenturY,” written by Gilbert A’ Beckett, 
and composed by Vivian Bligh, comes out at the St. 
George’s Hall on Monday next. 


TuE place of Miss Camille Dubois, who retires from the 
stage, is to be taken at the Strand by Misses De Grey and 
Holme. It will take a few more young ladies of this 
calibre to make up to us for that loss which is Mrs. Stan- 
hope’s gain. 

Miss Gtyn will, at her residence, 13, Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, give readings from Hamlet on Friday evenings, 
commencing November 9, and from Antony and Cleopatra 
on Tuesday evenings, commencing on the 6th. 


Mr. Apery and Mr. Hatton are preparing an adapta- 
tion to the stage of that excellent novel, Zhe Queen of 
Bohemia. 


On Saturday morning next The School for Scandal 
will be played at the Gaiety Theatre, for the benefit of 
Mr. Hayes, by a company including Mr. Farren, Mr. Vezin, 
Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Brough, Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Miss Eastlake, and Miss Henrietta Hodson. 


Mr. W. J. Hitt goes to the Folly Theatre at 
Christmas. 

TuE week before last, while skating in the Grand Hotel 
rink at Scarborough, Miss Jane Rignold slipped, and 
severely sprained her ankle. 


She is now progressing 
favourably. 


Mr. RosEnTHAL is dangerously ill. 


Mr. Francition’s Christmas story, Streaked with Gold, 
is being dramatised. 


Tue Christmas novelty at the Alhambra will be a version, 
by Mr. Farnie, of Le Diable a Quatre. 


Mr. Ersser Jones, who appeared in New Men and Old 
Acres at the Court Theatre, died last week. He had been 
more than half a century on the stage. 


La Tour de Nesle, which is still attracting good houses 
at the Ambigu, has been played 1,797 times in Paris. 

Mo.te. Marcus forsakes the banks of the Seine for 
those of the Neva. She has left the Thédtre Lyrique, and 
accepted an engagement at St. Petersburg. 

M. Git-Péris is suffering from typhoid fever. 

TuE Musical World says one of the worst things about 
& new song is that every one keeps humming it until he has 
learnt it, and then stops. 

Tue production of Herr Wagner's Rheingold at the 
Opera, Vienna, is now definitely fixed for New Year's Day. 
According to the Academy, the work will be divided into 


two parts, a break being made between the second and the 
third scenes, 





Scuitter’s Wilhelm Tell is to be played by students in 
the Vienna Stadttheater on the 10th inst., and the proceeds 
are to be devoted to the Griin-Lenau Monument Fund. 
Fraulein Frank will be the Armgart. 


In the course of the present month there will be produced 
at the Vienna Stadttheater a play due to the joint efforts of 
M. Daudet and the German journalist, ‘Dr. Zolling, who 
writes under the nom-de-plume of Gottlieb Ritter. The 
scene of Newe Leibe, as the new play is called, is laid in 
Provence, and the plot turns upon the life of a peasant lad 
who is cured of a passion for an unworthy woman by a 
“new love” for a true-hearted girl. The leading parts 


are to be played by Friiulein Schratt, Herr Robert, and 
Herr Lobe. 


M. Detipes’ ballet, Sylvia, has been produced at the 
Vienna Court Opera with great splendour. The composer 
was present at the first performance, and was received with 
great applause. The Vienna papers publish a letter in 
which he effusively thanks every one concerned in the 
performance, from the manager down to the supernumeraries, 


Tue Vienna Stadttheater is about to produce a German 
version of Théodore Barriére’s Filles de Marbre, the last act- 
of which was’ rewritten by the author, at the request of 
the Viennese manager. This is said to have been about 
the last piece of work done by Barriére. 


TueE Carl Theater of Vienna, encouraged by the success 
which attended a similar attempt last season, has com- 
menced a series of Sunday afternoon performances at low 
prices of admission. Last Sunday, Die beiden Waisen 
(The Two Orphans) was played before a full house. Die 
Reise wm die Welt in achtzig Tagen (Around the World in 
Eighty Days), and Der Courier des Czars are also to be 
produced at these popular matinées. 


Tue theatres of Germany vie with one another in pro- 
ducing Shakspere’s plays. The example set by the Vienna 
Burgtheater of producing in a season the whole series of the 
historical plays has found imitators, and the Leipzig Stadt- 
theater is now going through the series with considerable 
success. The manager’s son, Herr Hanns Forster, made his 
début the other evening as Richard Gloster in Henry VI, 
part 2, with such success that he is to be entrusced with the 
same character in Richard ITI, 


At the Hungarian National Theatre in Pesth, Friiulien 
Markus, a young girl of sixteen, made her début, the other 
day, as Juliet, in Shakspere’s tragedy, with extraordinary 
success. Her performance is said to have produced a great 
sensation, not only among the public, but in artistic circles. 


Byron’s Manfred, with Schumann’s music, has lately 


been performed several times at the Stadttheater, Frankfort- 
on-Main. 


Tue Madrid theatres have produced no noteworthy 
novelties of late. The opera season at the Teatro Real is, 
however, the most brilliant that Madrid has seen for many 
years. Mdme. Sanz and Gayarre have won golden opinions, 
and attained a popularity rarely reached by native artistes 
in Spain. On the Ist inst. (All Saints’ Day) Zorilla’s 
Don Juan Tenorio was, in accordance with an old custom, 
played at almost all the theatres except the Comedia—at 
seven theatres, at least. 


_ Ir is reported that Mdme. Artét-Padilla will play a 
farewell engagement this season at the Royal Opera House, 
Berlin, selecting for that purpose, among other works, the 
late M. Bizet’s Carmen and Herr von Flotow’s Ombra. 
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Ir is rumoured that the Czar will probably order the 
immediate termination of the Italian operatic season at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, and that some of the leading 
vocalists, with Signor Bevignani as conductor, will, in 
about three weeks’ time, enter on an engagement at the 
Teatro Bellini, Naples, 


Cart Bauck, the Swedish musical critic, died last month. 
He was born at Goteborg in 1808, and for many years had 
been in Stockholm what Mr. Davison is in London, 


A Fiorence paper speaks in warm terms of the 
singing of a certain Signora Donadio, in Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah, at the Pagliano Theatre in that city. 


Tue San Carlo Theatre, at Naples, is to be opened about 
the middle of this month with the Guarany, in which the 
leading parts will be sung by Signora De Giuli and Signori 
Capponi and Silvestri. Next will come Norma, with 
Singer in the title-réle, and the ballet of Rollo. The third 
opera of the season will be Gounod’s Cing Mars. Two 
more operas, new to Naples, are promised in the course of 
the season—Boito’s Me/fistofele, and Lauro Rossi’s Cleopatra. 


Tue American papers, having referred to the success in 
Paris and Manchester of Miss Genevitve Ward,-point out 
that she is the daughter of Colonel Samuel Ward, one of 
the old merchants of New York. 


THE suit brought against Miss Clara Louise Kellogg by 
E. Bianchi in the San Francisco courts for the recovery of 
$299 for alleged breaches of contract has been dismissed, 
the plaintiff being ordered to pay the defendant’s costs. 


Tue following description of Mdlle. Sara’s new dance 
appeared in a San Francisco paper last June :—“ The ballet 
in which Sara appears is introduced in the beginning of the 
third act, and comes on about ten o’clock. The carnaval- 
esque, as it is called, is a very lively dance, and Sara’s 
assistants—Misses Slater, Barber, and Norton—do their 
share with much grace. But Sara, in unique black ballet 
dress, is the particular and very lively star of the scene. 
All her motions are marked with spirit and life, and her 
kicking is indescribable, being so quick as to almost make 
the eye doubt whether she has kicked or not. The foot 
goes above the head like a flash, and before a person has 
the power to think, it is back again. In this motion the 
knee apparently comes up about on the level of the eyes, 
and where the foot is no man can tell—somewhere over her 
head and down her back, we suppose. The whole perform- 
ance seems instantaneous, and the impish-looking little 
dancer comes saucily down to the footlights, gives her head 
a shake, kicks around it, and runs off, seemingly as pleased 
with the applause as a hoydenish girl. It is almost needless 
to say she was encored, for a California audience never saw 
such kicking before.” : 


Ar the last meeting of the New Shakspere Society, 
Mr. F. J. Furnivall, Director, in the chair, the following 
papers were read :—l. By Mr. P. A. Daniel, “On the 
Mistakes in the late Mr. Halpin’s Short-time Analysis 
of the Merchant of Venice,” showing that, instead 
of thirty-nine hours, eight days, with two in- 
tervals of days or weeks, were required by the 
words of the play. 2. By Mr. P. A. Daniel, 
showing that the meaning of Iago’s squadron in Othello, I. 
i, 22, was “a corporal’s guard of twenty or twenty-five 
men.” 3, By Mr. Wilkins, “On As You Like Jt, III, 
iii 3.” 4. By Dr. Brinsley Nicholson, an illustration, in 
1640, of the liar believing his lie by oft telling of it 
(Tempest), and some mention of Shakspere in George 





Wither’s Great Assizes holden in Parnassus, 1645, 5. By 
Mr. Furnivall, “A Confirmation of William Herbert 
being W. H. of the Sonnets,” and sundry notes on various 
passages. 








IS MR. GILBERT A PLAGIARIST ? 


——~00-—— 


HE recent controversy between Mr. Gilbert and 
Mr. Muskerry as to the originality of Engaged 
has necessarily attracted a good deal of attention, and 
has given rise to a little diversity of opinion. It is 
assured in some quarters that the charge brought 
against Mr. Gilbert by Mr. Muskerry is more or less 
well founded, or, at any rate, that the case * looks 
very suspicious.” In other words, we are seriously 
asked to believe that Mr. Gilbert, having in some way 
or another become acquainted with a piece which had 
been submitted to and accepted by the manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre, borrowed its main incidents 
and one of its characters for Engaged, and then passed 
off that play as entirely original. One journal, after a 
painfully laborious calculation, contends that the chances 
ofthe coincidence between the two pieces being fortuitous 
are fifty millions to one, but as the editor of that journal 
has private reasons for detesting the very name of 
Gilbert, and is, as he himself is good enough to inform 
us, an excellent hater, who feels that his enemies 
deserve every ill that can befall them, his arguments 
deserve little consideration. This remark, however, does 
not apply to one or two journals which have come to a 
conclusion unfavourable to Mr. Gilbert, and we shall 
endeavour to show that that conclusion is at variance 
with both the circumstances and the probabilities of the 
case. 

The fact that without each other’s knowledge two 
dramatists should select the same motif for a play is by 
no means surprising. In England, as in France, 
coincidences of this kind have occurred under circum- 
stances which render it impossible to suppose that one 
knew what the other was doing. Nor is it more 
surprising that two authors should take the Border 
question as the nwud of their pieces, for out of such a 
question, as any practical dramatist might perceive, a 
variety of amusing incidents could be evolved. Passing 
to the two plays themselves, we find that, apart from a 
faint resemblance in the main idea, they differ essentially 
in detail. It is beside the issue to point out that 
while Mr. Muskerry’s “ one-act comedy” is a mere 
lever du rideau, intended to play in the house, Mr. 
Gilbert’s comedy is a vigorous and searching social 
satire. What we have to inquire into is the alleged 
resemblance between the pieces, and the result of that 
inquiry is undoubtedly in Mr. Gilbert’s favour. The 
story of Mr. Muskerry’s piece, as told by himself, is 
as follows :—A runaway couple fly to the Border to get 
married. An impromptu ceremony is hastily performed, 
but soon afterwards the couple discover that they 
are not married at all, from the fact that they have in- 
advertently halted on the English side of the Border. 
They disagree and separate, but eventually come 
together again, and the union is ratified in a legal 
manner. Now, let us compare this with the plot of 
Engaged. “ Here,” as Mr. Gilbert says, “ a couple having 
no intention whatever to contract marriage, and being, 
in fact, total strangers to one another, declare that they 
are man and wife in order to enable the lady to escape 
from an infuriated admirer. They separate immediately, 
but eventually they discover, as each is on the point of 
being married to some one else, that the declaration 
took place in Scotland, although they did not know it 
at the time, and they are therefore man and wife. The 
contemplated marriages are broken off; and, after it 
has been clearly ascertained that the declaration was 
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made north of the Border—a question upon which 
some doubt had arisen—they are reunited without 
any ratification, but as a matter of course.” It need 
hardly be said that the two plots have little 
or nothing in common with each other. With regard 
to the fact that a fire-eating Major Macgillicuddy 
appears in each piece, one of the dramatis persone 
in Engaged is one Cheviot Hill, and it is natural 
enough, as we remarked last week, that the name of a 
character intended to serve as a foil to that figure 
should be derived from the Macgillicuddy Reeks. 

The probabilities of thecaseare not less in Mr. Gilbert’s 
favour. The author of Pygmalion, Dan’l Druce, and 
Trial by Jury haswon for himself a place in the first rank 
of contemporary dramatic authors, and the works we 
have just mentioned will probably survive him as ex- 
amples of ingenious construction, refined humour, and 
effective versification. Except on the hypothesis that 
he is not responsible for his actions—an assumption to 
which, notwithstanding his strange conduct towards 
Miss Hodson, we are not yet driven—it is simply in- 
conceivable that a man with such a reputation to lose 
would deliberately appropriate the ideas of another 
writer when the theft could not ‘remain undiscovered. 
Mr. Muskerry, as an aspirant to dramatic honours, 
would take care to study every piece from Mr, 
Gilbert’s pen; and, as the latter puts it, “a 
dramatic author surreptitiously taking another man’s 
plot would scarcely challenge inquiry by making use of 
the name of one of his characters.” If we are not 
trespassing too far upon the patience of our readers we 
would point out that the strength of Engaged lies not 
so much in its ineidents, entertaining as they often are, 
as in the satire launched against various social biots, 
and a different and equally good frame for that em- 
broidery of satire might easily have been found. Fortu- 
nately for the credit of English authorship, this charge, 
for the reasons we have given, may be said to have 
fallen to the ground, and will not, we think, be enter- 
tained for a moment by those who take the pains to 
look at the matter in all its bearings. 





CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 





IV.—VERVE, 


Lh aw beset us as to whether we may consistently 
write upon the finest quality an actor can possess 
under the general title adopted for these chapters. 
Verve—rapture, spiritual animation, intensity of feel- 
ing—comes surely not from art, but nature. Yet, just 
as a little simple art enabled those who, wearing the 
buskin, trod the stage of Greece, to appear of more 
heroic stature than nature made them, so, perhaps, the 
natural height of spirit may likewise be to some degree 
raised by means of art—to some degree; no more. This 
excuse for the present article sounds feeble even to 
ourselves. Let us more frankly confess that we 
propose to discuss a natura] gift, and that our re- 
marks are addressed to unknown men and women, 
whose presence on the stage is needed, rather than to 
those ;who already stand there. But, being practical, 
we shall not attempt to invoke ideal genius which may 
not exist, or would not come forth for all our incanta- 
tions. The quality which is the first requisite of a 
great actor may not be sublime, but it is extraordinary 
and peculiar. It is a highly-strung temperament, not 
over-strung. Men whose mental and cordial faculties 
are superior and equipoised are singularly rare, and 
when those faculties are by nature tuned to a pitch 
above the common octave they become remarkable. 
Very few persons of intense minds are to be found in 





public life—scarcely more than two on the stage. Yet, 
throughout private society, sparsely scattered indeed, 
such persons exist. They are called spirituel. The 
light of their spirit burns brightly enough to mark their 
place in whatever surrounding shades, although it may 
not shine far. Who has not been fortunate enough to 
know, or at least meet, one of these; and who, having 
once seen, can forget the sensitive features, the steady, 
calm, intent, sometimes abstracted look, the firm, con- 
centrated speech and demeanour, so suggestive of 
latent force, of depths of thought, of mental wander- 
ings in the high regions of dreamland? The coarser sex 
has no monopoly of such fine attributes. Indeed, the 
more rapid mind of a woman needs only to be some- 
what exceptionally powerful also, and then her warmer 
feelings and nobler aspirations tend to make «its 
presence visible in such wise as to more frequently 
elevate her above the ordinary level than male faculties 
can raise men above it. 

In attempting a definition of verve, we would first 
contrast it with that histrionic quality we last con- 
sidered. Abandon is pleasing freedom of manner. 
Verve, we think, is the pleasing indication of re- 
straint — of the due repression of that energy, 
animation, or rapture which can spiritualise if 
controlled, but degrades when untimelily or unduly 
displayed. The idea of forces under government is 
impressive. The sight ofa boy managing an elephant, 
a man subduing his anger, a woman restraining tears, 
is also suggestive; for, seeing it, the spectator wonders at 
the possible extent of the powers or feelings thus held in 
control, and the effect of setting them free. It awakens 
interest, sympathy, admiration, and almost emulation, 
But some will object, since an actor is not to be violent, 
or to give the usual way to passion, he need not be 
really in an energetic or emotional state, nor need even 
feign the possession of energy, animation, or rapture. 
The answer is, that when the forces are absent, the 
restraints on them are fictitious. When we perceive, for 
instance, that a man is not in fact angry, we are 
not struck by his suppression of oaths. Therefore, it is 
essential that the state of mind should exist before 
the apparent control over it can operate effectively. 
Now some minds are capable of being artificially ex- 
cited to almost any degree of emotion, and the actor 
who can soonest inspire himself with the real emotions 
of the character represented is, of course, best qualified 
for his art. Let the mind be thoroughly aroused, let 
the existence of emotion be plainly evident, but the 
demonstration of the effects well controlled, and verve of 
acting will certainly result. 

We can point to no one on our stage who affords 
a sufficient example of verve. There is much concen- 
trated energy in the acting of Mr. Hermann Vezin, but 
no thrill. In the best representations of Miss Bateman, 
such as Medea and Mary Warner, there is some thrill, 
but little suggestion of forces restrained, or in reserve, 
Seldom have we seen an impersonation by her without 
also séeing her reach the limit of her powers of decla- 
mation and feeling, and been disappointed to perceive 
the boundary so close. Too soon and too surely does 
Mr. Irving also reach the confines of his power. Yet 
he, perhaps, being of sensitive nature and fervid dispo- 
sition, exhibits more verve than any other English 
actor. Could he borrow some of that reserve which, being 
suggestive of concentration, leads us to suppose Mr. Kelly 
has higher merits than we have yet been able to ascertain, 
and were the less celebrated player endowed with the 
natural temperament of Mr. Irving, the one would, if 
possible, add to his renown, and the other make a name. 
Crediting our actresses with many charms and graces, 
we deny to any of them, save perhaps the one already 
mentioned, title to praise for verve of the higher kind, 
unless—unless the genial fervour of Galatea first 
warming into life may be recognised as a mild form of 
it. But, alas, when better opportunities have been 
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afforded to the same lady of showing verve, in every 
scene where concentrated force and repressed, but evi- 
dently repressed, energy is needed, she has failed, as 
fails also her only rival, who now is winning approval for 
faint emotion in strong situations at the Court Theatre. 
Although we cross the Channel, the quality of verve 
will not be found in excess on the other side. M. 
Mounet-Sully has it, but spoils a natural gift by an 
artificially demonstrative manner. In M. Got it is 
subdued by age. M. Marais, who appeared at the 
St. James’s last year, is rather specially endowed with 
it. Our readers will not forget the curbed rage, the 
restrained vehemence of manner with which, as Count 
Danicheff, he strode forward to upbraid his treacherous 
mother. But they may, perhaps, derive some patriotic 
self-satisfaction in remembering that the performance of 
the amiable Mdlle. Helene Petit in the same play 
would have been, and indeed was, subsequently as well 
played by an English representative, as regards indica- 
tion of verve. 

We grow tired of extolling the three chief actresses at 
the Théatre Frangais, but cannot forbear to again cite 
them, to show yet another splendid histrionic quality 
with which Nature has richly endowed them. They, 
indeed, have verve. They are, in comparison with their 
English sisters, as Erard’s harps to a guitar. The in- 
tense resonant chords vibrate, and the audience feel the 
inspiring thrill, and are not soothed by a pleasing 
tinkling. Depth of voice, steady, often deliberate, pre- 
cision of utterance, firmness of manner, unexpected 
quietude of demeanour, are all characteristics of verve. 
And that these characteristics may be adopted, although 
the personage exhibiting them does not, in truth, 
possess the quality they represent, is sufficiently 
obvious. For even spurious verve we should be grateful 
to art, if the fates do not allow those whose nature 
best fits them for the stage to come upon it. Yet the 
first instance which occurs to us of studied verve was 
merely deplorable. The elder Miss Bateman, to whom, 
as we have said, may fairly be attributed natural verve, 
knows the effect of what may be termed motionless 
declamation—to stand quite still and seem to thrill with 
subdued feelings. A close but feeble imitator—one 
who, indeed, has best right to borrow her manner—en- 
deavours to copy it, but thereby rises no inch higher 
than the common level of mediocrity below which good 
fortune has stayed her from falling. 

With the frivolous thoughts and manners of the last 
century has passed away much of the affectation which 
not only prevented the display of emotions, but even 
deadened and destroyed feelings. At the present day 
violent demonstration of feelings is still unfashionable, 
but the existence of them has ceased to be so. To have 
a heart is no longer vulgar, although Rousseau himself 
could not persuade English society to delight in expos- 
ing it. Restrained sentiment is almost a characteristic 
of our time, and the effect of it must, therefore, 
be produced upon the stage. Of course, the con- 
ventionalisms of the old style of acting were fatal to 
its representation. A woman of high mind and pas- 
sionate disposition was almost first to perceive this fact. 
Aimée Desclée was a revolutionist in her art. Great 
Paris would not accept her advanced views. She left 
the place, and returned years after to be appreciated, 
and insensibly to found a school in which there are still 
but too few promising disciples. She had little beauty, 
but she hadj‘soul and wonderful verve. At a glance, 
one saw her intensity. She would stand, straight and 
fixed, with a just perceptible thrill of frame, like an 
arrow fallen from the skies, vibrating with the shock of 
its checked flight arrested by the earth. Her voice 
was inflected by the hidden forces of feeling, over 
which she seemed so firmly to dominate. Dying, she 
never spoke of the profession in which she had gained 
such brilliant triumphs. She had sighed for a cloister 
throughout her life. And perhaps it was the very 





temperament which would have made her a rapt 
religieuse that made her the thrilling actress. She 
could feel rapture—she had verve. 








* FASHIONABLE FARCES.” 
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HE following is an abridgment of an article“which 
appears in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review on the drama. It has been attributed 
to Mr. Robert Buchanan, but we have reason to believe 
that he is not the author :—- 


There can b2 no question, in the mind of any rational observer, 
that during the last ten years the tendency of general society has 
been downwards, and that the tendencies of art, literature, and 
the drama have followed suit. The lowest passions have had 
their apotheosis—in domestic manners and customs, in poetry, in 
fiction, on the stage. Dumas the younger and Sardou have done 
their best—happily, or unhappily, in vain—to overshadow our 
English drama, which, escaping them, has fallen at last into the 
embraces of the social saltimbanques of the Palais Royal. But it 
is altogether certain that no censorship, however wisely exerted, 
could have done any good whatever in these and kindred matters. 
No amount of intervention, short, of course, of an earthquake or a 
miracle, will prevent poor human nature from having its wilful 
way. 

It is necessary, perhaps, to explain a little the present prospects 
of the English stage. Thanks partly to unwise clerical crusades, 
and partly to intellectual indolence, English students have been 
frightened away from the theatre, only visiting it on rare occa- 
sions. Many of them, doubtless, believe it to be in a bad way, 
and much of this belief is owing to the fact that it requires 
a licenser to look after its morals. Now, here, as elsewhere, 
English students are labouring under a grievous mistake, 
The drama, as it exists, is well worth serious study, and with- 
out serious study it is not to be judged or understood. Before 
proceeding to form an estimate of this work, however, the student 
should disabuse himself at once of two haunting and mistaken 
impressions—(1) that a dramatic work is to be judged simply as 
literature, and (2) that dramatic literature, to be really elevated, 
must be written either in Greek trimeters or English iambics. 
A completely successful and completely interesting dramatic idy] 
by Mr. Boucicault or Mr. Wills—say Arrah-na-Pogue or The Man 
o’ Airlie—affords more hope for the drama than would the pro- 
duction of scores of undramatic tragedies. To judge a modern 
play in its totality, to appreciate all its effects of harmony and art» 
one must see it from the front of a theatre, well put upon the stage, 
well acted, and carefully stage-managed. Till it appears in this final 
shape, it is altogether nondescript, scarcely to be entitled a play 
at all. Itis no answer whatever to this statement to say that 
the Greek drama of the classic period, and the English drama of 
the Elizabethan age, remain permanent literary possessions to this 
hour. Modern plays are composite structures, and owe at least 
as much to the actor and stage-manager as tothe author. Scenes 
and effects are realised, not left to the imagination. It is 
no part of our present purpose, however, to criticise modern 
dramatists from the literary standpoint. What we carefully wish 
to point out is that no person has a right to pronounce judgment 
upon them unless he is an experienced theatre-goer. It remains 
to be said that there are in England, at the present moment, a 
number of men who are doing really good work for the theatre, 
and doing it in a thoroughly English way, and it is no less certain 
that we have some praiseworthy actors. Yet, despite all this, it 
is still the fashion to assert that good acting is a rarity, a thing 
almost.as extinct as the dodo. 

Meantime, while English authors and actors have been working 
their hardest to establish a home-school of drama, their efforts 
have been more or less neutralised by contagious Continental 
influences. The works of Dumas fils and Sardou, though, doubt- 
less, open to the criticism which has been lavished upon them, are 
undoubtedly works of art. They are, moreover, fiery social 
satires, and true satire is never entirely unwholesome. With 
certain exceptions, which will occur to every one, these comedies 
deal with natural passions, introduce natural characters, picture 
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natural scenes. Their dialogue is, for the most part, good and 
pure; their general tone is that of artistic self-respect. Just as 
far as The School for Scandal is above a contemporary burlesque, 
are they above such imbecilities as the Timbale d’ Argent, the 
Cent Vierges, and Héloise et Abelard. Yet the licenser of plays 
forbade their representation; and society—O virtuous society !— 
endorsed the censure ! 

Having made it quite clear what we are not to see, let us care- 
fully inquire what we may see—what, in a word, society patro- 
nises and encourages as well worth seeing. Close at hand, under 
the particular patronage of the Lord Chamberlain, Therésa is 
singing the sort of song that was sweet in the ears of Falstaff, 
Not far away, Theo is warbling in similar measures. There, to our 
amazement, is Chaumont, charmingly dressed, acting charmingly, 
and singing, with no voice to speak of, charming little songs of 
the boudoir. May we spend an evening with Chaumont? The 
licenser good-humouredly says we may; so with an air of 
virtue we take our seats in the Gaiety Theatre, and see around 
us a good deal of the fashion and the beauty of London. 
Yes, society— good, bad, and indifferent —is really present. 
The play is Un Wagon. We are introduced now to a French 
household en famille, with the addition of one or two intimate 
friends. Enter Chaumont, as the innocent daughter of the house 
just come home from school. She has travelled home by train 
in a lady’s compartment, and her naive narration of what she has 
heard carries commotion among the assembled household and 
guests. Her travelling companions have been /orettes—or, shall 
we say plainly, prostitutes P—and they have uttered many things 
compromising to the gentlemen present. Soon the narrative is 
pointed by an imitation of the Jorette’s walk. Chaumont hitches 
up her petticoats, assumes what is known as the “Grecian 
bend,” walks mincingly as if on high-heeled boots, and shows a 
dazzling amount of silk stocking. 

If it is expedient that we shou'd familiarise ourselves, even at 
some risk to our national virtue, with the best specimens of 
French acting, that is surely no reason why the French drama, 
licensed and unlicensed, should run rampant ou the English stage. 
Of late years there seems to have arisen in theatrical circles a 
positive mania for everything and everybody Parisian. By critics 
without number, Parisian acting has been vaunted as inimitable, 
until home-bred artists have been driven to sheer despair. Every 
conspicuous French play has been adapted for our stage. Before 
the production of a new piece in Paris, it is customary to invite 
one or more English managers to be present at its performance. 
M. Sardou and M. Dumas receive a thousand guineas for the 
right to adapt the unadaptable. Curious to ascertain what the 
best sort of “adaptation” is like, we made our way recently to 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. The play announced was Per, an 
adaptation of Nos Intimes, and its leading feature was a 
“seduction scene,” in which Miss Robertson was chased and 
chivied round a stage absolutely buried in upholstery. There 
was a little of what is called “character” acting, but the genera] 
impression, pace the upholstery and dresses, was that conveyed by 
first-class amateurism. 

Such being the condition of the best “adapted” drama patro- 
nised by society, what is the condition of the worst? All our 
readers who have been to Paris have at least heard of the Palais 
Royal Theatre, where a highly-spiced after-dinner entertainment 
is offered to the bourgeoisie of the gay city. Valais Royal farces 
have one point in common with the higher drama born of the 
Empire ; they invariably turn on the violation of the Seventh 
Commandment. A French farce is a wild romp of vile situation, 
varied by a soft murmur of bad suggestion. The characters of the 
farce of the Palais Royal consist of artists about town, grocers on 
the rampage, theatrical managers, opera-dancers, grisettes, lorettes, 
and what Falstaff humorously termed “ bakers’ wives.” The 
theme of its jest is “ dowlas, filthy dowlas,” throughout. Its 
morality is that of La Mariée de Fontenay-aux-Roses ; its social 
teaching that of Un Bon Enfant. It is, in fact, Paul de Kock 
put riotously upon a reckless stage. The scenes represent the 
coulisses of a theatre or the gardens of the Mabille. There is a 
constant popping of champagne corks; a constant display of 
high-heeled boots and flesh-coloured silk stockings. 

A year or two ago, the public being jaded with burlesque and 
weary of opera bouffe, it occurred to some aspiring dramatist to 
“adapt” the Palais Royal farce for the English stage. The 





attempt succeeded, however, and since that hour there has always 
been at least one theatre where Parisian adaptations have consti- 
tuted the leading fare. The vulgar-genteel took heartily to the 
highly-flavoured entertainment. English authors, some of fair 
reputation, found it far easier work to warm up the cold Palais 
Royal dishes than to invent original subjects for themselves. 
Managers looked more coldly than ever upon home-bred produc- 
tions. The glorification of French farce began, and it has only 
just now reached it full completion. In former days, when 
English authors looked to the Continent for inspiration, they 
invariably selected subjects which were capable, with due manipu- 
lation, of resembling home-products of the soil. Nowadays, no 
such attempt at verisimilitude is made. Although the scenes and 
the names of the characters are turned into English, the manners 
and customs are hopelessly and absurdly Parisian. Thus, in Mr. 
Burnand’s Artful Cards, founded on La Cié, it is in vain to 
christen the hero Mr. Spicer Rumford, and to transfer the scene 
of his adventures to London.- The story is that of a weak-minded 
married man with strong proclivities for stopping out all night. 
Eluding his wife’s watchful eyes, Mr. Spicer Rumford finds his 
way to the lodgings of the Countess Asteriski, a female of more 
than doubtful reputation, or rather of no reputation at all. Here 
he meets a number of “foreign noblemen,” who cheat him at the 
gaming-table, and rob him of his money and his watch and chain. 
Mr. Rumford finds his way into the street, and, after divers adven- 
tures, drifts home—there to be savagely interrogated by his jealous 
wife. It turns out, however, that Mra. Rumford, during her 
husband’s absence, has been interviewing a “ foreigner” in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and paying him liberally in exchange for certain 
letters damaging to her character. Husbandand wife agree to hold 
their tongues about each other’s peccadilloes, and the play ends 
with their touching reconciliation. The Great Divorce Case and 
the Pink Dominos are further cases in point. From a Palais 
Royal point of view—and why not, now, from ours P—a husband 
is not only a ridiculous creature as a husband, but he is a recalci- 
trant person who has plenty of wild oats of his own to sow. 
This is not the point of view of the high comedy of the Second 
Empire. The high comedy deals with the salon and the boudoir ; 
the low farce is of the shop, shoppy, and full of the manners 
and customs of gigmen out for a holiday. In the one, it is Paul 
de Kock; in the other, it is Balzac. According to the Lord 
Chamberlain, therefore, Balzac is bad for our morals, but Paul de 
Kock is the very philosopher we want! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_+o+ — 


MR. BURNAND ON THE MUSICAL BOX. 
To the Editor of Tur THEATRE. 


IR,—In The Theatre of the 30th I find:—‘ The Musical Box 
at the Gaiety still refuses to ‘go,’ and will soon give place 
to the promised version of La Cigale.” This statement is in- 
correct, and is unfair both to the actors and to my adaptation 
of Le Homard. I admit that the works might have been a 
trifle stiff on the two first representations, when, perhaps, 
either the Musical Box wanted oiling, or the audience had 
not been sufficiently wound up. But I saw it last week, 
and, so far from refusing to “go,” it was “going” 
immensely. The laughter from a crowded house was 
hearty and continuous, and there was a genuine “call” for 
the performers. I am not saying anything about the merits 
or demerits of this nonsenical trifle, which is capitally acted all 
round. All I do say is, that I have seldom heard a farce go 
better than the Musical Box on the night in question. I am told 
that this was not an exception, but that it goes equally well 
every night. Of course, my Musical Box will be withdrawn 
when La Cigale is ready, as the latter is a three-act comedy- 
drama. With this and a short /ever de rideau, and the burlesque 
to finish, the programme will be full enough in all conscience. 
Had the Musical Box “ refused to go,” it would soon have gone— 
out of the Gaiety bill; Mr. Hollingshead being about the last 
manager in London to run a failure. 
I remain, sir, faithfully yours, 


Fiiday, Nov. 2, 1877. F. C, Burnanp. 
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Bills of the Play. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 
Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Hughes, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdames L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &c. 
To conclude with 


THE CONSCRIPTION. 


'HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrle, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
og Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &e, 





ROxaL ADELPHI THEATRE. 


At 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. B. Howard, L. 
Lablache, J. G. Shore, H. Russell, Edward 
George, J. Johnstone, G. Weston, and 
H. Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billing- 
ton, Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, 
Stembridge, E. Phillips, &c. 








LYCEUM THEATRE 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 


At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK, 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F. Leslie, Illington, &c. 

To conclude with 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 








RoOxaL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7, 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 


Messrs. H. Wigan, H. Cox, Grahame; 
Mesdames C. Dubois, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 


CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 


Messrs. Marius, Cox ; Mesdames Clermont, 
Venne. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JouHn Ho.uuinesHeEAD. 
At 7.15, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes; Miss 
Rayne, &c. - 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Nevi1te, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
A 


t 8.30, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 
Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, Henry Neville; Mesdames 








Seymour, Gerard, and Bella Pateman. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 


7, 
£200 A-YEAR, 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 9.45, 
ISAAC OF YORK. 
Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
- H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
and E, mg eer Mesdames C. Loseby, 
C. Lewis, Lucette, Compton, I. Clifton, 
Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 

Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovatass. 

At 7, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, 
Percival, Butler, Bennett, Weir; Mes- 
dames Kate Neville, Montgomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 


FAMILY JARS. 
OS ITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
a Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 
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Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 
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“ Richard III,” &e. 
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@ara Basket. 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Horer, Piccapi.iy. 


Me: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MiSs ADA CAVENDISH. 
Now on a Short Tour. 


ce ie aie TOOLE. 
Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, S.W. 


RS. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, commenced her PROVINCIAL 
TOUR in September. 
Cavution.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


M& EDWARD . TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R . ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


M R. FARJEON 
IN AMERICA. 
During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 


B. L. Farsxon, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 


“MYHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville expressly for this Drama.—Apply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 

Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
os they can certainly be restrained 

y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 

ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale ; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on be peng to the Court. 


ARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbri . 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coantes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author bas pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and information.’’—Era. 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

**Wehave to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of er oe pleasant information, 
Ll 


who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

**Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our socialhistory.”’—Public Opinion, 

Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


r’ consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
a, of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists oa been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 


J. Boosey, JoHn MurpEy, 
J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 


F. B. Cuatrerton, 
J. 8. Charker, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. Puancat, 
CHARLES SANTLEY, 
CLEMENT Scorr, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
FREDERICK HAWKINS,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JaMEs, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, EpmunpD YATES. 
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E. Marwood, Esq. pees 
John Murpby, Esq. 
H. Neville, Esq. .... 
Lord Alfred Paget . 
J. Pittman, Esq..... 
J. R. Planché, Esq. ..........ss000 
Chas. Santley, Esq......... 
Clement Scott, ng +a 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq... 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ..... 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
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Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 

Alfred Cellier, Esq. ... 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. ... 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq.... 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq..............cccscccccosese 
P. T. Duffey, Esq. ................. 
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Murray Marks, Esq. a 
Cc. W. H. W. E 
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George Rignold, Esq. ...........ccceccsseeees 
G. R. Walker, Esq. Gadseessdectsddcssedeccsees 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
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Saml. Hayes, Esq. ..............sseecseceneeesee 
Per Arthur Swanbo.ough, Esq. 
W. P. Hamond, E 
Mrs. Swanborough.................ss00e0 
Miss Ada Swank h 
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Te [eo Fiske, Esq. 
P. T. Barnum, Esq. 
Lawrence Barrett, Is 
Charles F. oo, 
Sydney Cowell, Esq. .. 






anny Davenport ..... : 
Robert Heller, BD. dbsdbiss sin cetsbinccéetdecdsesieas Ss 
Wee TEES sndensesecceccicocdeccesersesssee $1 


Honorary Treasurer— 
Witt1am Exeoon, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 


Honorary Secretary— 
F, A. Marswarz, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 


Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to arly 
member of the Committee. ! 
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_ The New Weekly Paper. _ |. The New Weekly Paper. ae- 
Ask for a Copy. Ask for a Copy. 
— No. 1 was published November 2, 1877. |S gaye — - A Westy Beate i noel R™- 
YE , THOUGHT, and CRI . 








RIEF. Every Saturday, One Penny, RIEF. RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. RIEF. 
B Yearly, Post tee 6s. 6d, 7 B ** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the et B 





Under the above title is published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 
a = the public Press, 


* is at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 

pany of facts, dates, and opinions, ready for future easy reference. 

‘“*BRIEF” aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 

read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one publication after another of the periodical Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
glance, ae himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 

“BRIEF” is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parvo is 
everywhere the order of the day; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 
applied to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. It is the age of glances and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day “in a word;” of onl 

a with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and all things in Manuals. Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 
and Telegrams. 

** BRIEF,” presenting the Press compressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird’s-eye view of the contents of many Journals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. ‘ Brizy” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper. 


YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 6d. 


RIEF. The Cream of the Press. RIEF. RIEF. A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. RIEF. 
B For One Penny. B B ’ For One iow. B 
































_— The best Family Paper. ne - . on Gives all Shades of Opinion. |. wae 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 
RIEF. The best Paper for the Country, RIEF. | RIEF. Everybody’s Paper. RIEF. 
B For! One Penny. - B | B For ans t Base, B 
ee es ae 
Be The best Paper for Abroad. _ _ To be had of all Newsvendors. | | 
For One Penny. For One Penny. 
_ The Best Paper for Travellers. — _ The Cheapest Paper Published. pe - 
For One Penny. 





OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


218, HIGJH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THEI SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON. FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 


The November No. contains articles by 


- eemmens County Franchise and Mr, Lowe. M U SICA L A ND TH EA TRI CA L A GEN I. 
Mr AROETP A Gn Wusslane, Yorks, end Balgariaus 2: tho Thestre of War. NOTICE OF REMOVAL. . 


ee, TORE i iawdiGas. Mr, CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 
Rev. J. GUINESS ROGERS 


On the Church Congress and the Nonconformists, 1] F) BEAUFORT BUILDING S, STRAND, 


Sir ERSKINE PERRY 











. 2 Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 
na Morning with Auguste Comte, ‘ : 
Prof, HENRY MORLEY On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 
On Recent Literature, 
Mr. JAMES A. FROUDE 





OM NHENRY 8. KING & CO., London, THE VOICE AND SINGING. 





Blackwood’s Foreign Classics for English Readers. By ADOLFO FERRARI. 
VOLUME SECOND THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
ree = 9 
Published this day, price 2s. 6d., containing PIS age a, 
VQ ge. AL ee Be. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. aspera tartare. Sine de eter sect Pen, Sars, 
‘ ° di f hi ta; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
William Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. sndunel of veel Etwestion.”—Dallg _* ‘ ° 
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